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Early-Flowering Hardy Azaleas 


This class of Azaleas affords color in the garden at 
a time when color is scarce. The varieties listed be- 
low were introduced by the: Arnold Arboretum from 
Siberia, Mongolia and Korea. Our stock. has been 
grown from seeds produced by the plants in the Ar- 
boretum. -They are all thrifty and heavily rooted, 
and transplant with exceptional success. 














AZALEA DAHURICUM (Siberian Asxalea) 
A small shrub, earliest of all Azaleas to bloom. Flowers 
single, medium size, bright rose color, —_ April 12th. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, packed for 
shipment, $5.00 each 















‘AZALEA MUCRONULATUM (Mengelian Azalea) 






A tall-growing shrub. Flowers pale rose, ca sg April _ 
are mh by late frosts. Endorsed Arnold 
boretum. 






Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, $4.50 each 







AZALEA POUKHANENSE (Korean Azalea) 

Low, dense, bushy, rounding. Flowers delicate rosy lilac, 
single, large, fragrant, open May sth after the new leaves 
have formed. Very beautiful and erfectly hardy. The 
Arnold Arboretum Bulletin says: is one of the best 
of the Azaleas introduced by the ‘anon inte American 
gardens, and a hardy decorative plant of first-rate im- 
portance. 

















Plants 1% to. 2 feet broad, $5.00 each 


WYMAN’S 


framing gham ‘Nurseries 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Pudor’s Glory of Puget Sound Strain 
of Double Flowering Hardy © 
Blue-Delphiniums! 


ONE OF THE FINEST DELPHINIUM STRAINS IN 
AMERICA (the verdict of Garden Folks who have grown and 
seen them). 

Six years of careful, painstaking breeding and selecting has 

done wonders, and new wonders are appearing with every new 
ear. 
: My beautifully illustrated booklet on the Growing, Care and 
Breeding of Delphiniums is free for the asking to any interested 
Gardener; it also describes in detail several of my named 
varieties of the English ; 


WATKINS SAMUEL WREXHAM STRAIN 
of which I am offering both seeds and plants. 


FOUR ACRES IN IRIS 


Not boasting of 400 or 500 varieties, but growing about. 250 
of the very best, finest and most satisfactory old and new 
varieties. Every year I am adding new, deserving varieties of 
real merit to my collection—in 1924, 35 new varieties. 

I have a new descriptive price list for 1925 ready now—it is 
free for the asking. My large new illustrated Iris catalog, really 
a manual and text book, containing several valuable articles by | 
the world’s most famous Growers and Breeders, and a complete 
color classification, will be sent to any address on receipt of 25¢c, 
which may be deducted from your first $2.50 Iris order. 


SEED NOVELTIES FOR SPRING SOWING 


Geum: Lady Stratheden (yellow). G. Borisii (large orange- 
red). New English Hybrid Lupins in the most wonderful -colors 
(Downer's, Elliott’s and Harkins’ Regal). Viscaria. Delphinium. 
Zalil (yellow). The new English sensation Dahlia Coltness Gem 
—a new dwarf bedding Dahlia of wonderful garden value, rivals 
the popular Geranium. And many other rare and unusual seeds. 

“T only grow the Finest and Best Things for the Garden— 


yours and mine.’ 
O. M. PUDOR 


STEWART AVE. N. W. PUYALLUP; WASH. 
Iris and Delphinium Specialist 
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Rare Plants from Hicks 





A Charming New Juniper 


A wonderful new color 
combination—steel blue and 
red—the blue _ resembles 
Colorado Blue Spruce, but 
contains a tinge of red: 


MEYER JUNIPER 


a dwarf, slow grower, is 
fine for feathering down 
taller evergreens, or setting 
before a background of tall 
evergreens at the end of a 
long vista. 
1-foot specimens $3 each 
2-foot specimens $6 each 
Meyer Juniper is only one Si 
of the many rare garden Si 
plants we have. May we 
tell you more about them? 
You will enjoy growing SY 
them—they are different § 
from the ordinary kinds Sy 
eres in gardens. ‘ 


Hicks Nurseries {8 


. Westbury, L. I., New York 


H Rare Plants from Hicks| 
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SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Gladioli 


Our judgement and ability in selecting and growing 
nothing but the Choicest Varieties is reflected in the 
new Symposium of the American Gladiolus Society. 
You will find 33 of the first 35 and 43 of the best 
50 varieties listed in our new illustrated catalogue. 
We offer in all over 100 of the finest varieties, care-. 
fully grown, true-to-name, right up to the usual | 
Seabrook Standard and very modest prices. Every, 
Gladiolus lover should send for this catalogue. 


Special wholesale list of planting stock and bulblets. | 


Seabrook Nurseries 
Louis G. Rowe 
NEW HAMPSHIRE |} 





SEABROOK 
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THE TALK OF THE DAY 





American Genetic Association 


Few persons realize that the Ameri- 
ean Genetic Association, the work of 
which is stamped with the highest 
authority, devotes much attention to 
horticulture. The fact is, however, that 
this Association is very much interested 
in those phases of horticulture which 
have to do with the introduction and 
development by discovery or hybridiza- 
tion of new plants, both those of utili- 
tarian value and those grown for orna- 
mental purposes. This Association did 
much to aid the work of the late Frank 
N.. Meyer, perhaps the most famous 
plant explorer of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. It will be 
remembered that some years ago Mr. 
Meyer lost his life in China. The 
American Genetic Association has em- 
phasized its horticultural interests by 
the striking of a medal in honor of Mr. 
Meyer and bearing his name. The last 
recipient of this medal was Professor 
Charles S. Sargent, director of the 
Arnold Arboretum. In its superbly 
illuminated testimonial the following 
statements were made: 

“In presenting this medal to you, 
Professor Charles Sprague Sargent, 
who are so easily the outstanding 
leader in the world of plant introduc- 
tion, the Council of the American 
Genetic Association does itself the 
honor of paying you the tribute that 
youth pays age. 

“To plant a single tree and see it 
grow. to full height and girth has been 
the splendid task and reward of com- 
paratively few men; to gather from 
mountain s'opes of the whole world 
thousands of superb trees and shrubs 
and watch them grow from small seed- 
lings to full maturity is a unique ac- 
complishment. For one who has devoted 
a whole half century of his life to the 
study of the trees and shrubs of the 
world and has grown thousands of 
them for the first time on this conti- 
nent, any praise were inadequate; and 
a medal seems but: an insufficient re- 
ward for services so distinguished and 
for a life so unsparingly devoted to the 
cause of plant introduction. Yet in this 
Meyer medal the American Genetic 
Association feels that there lies a truly 
deep tribute—the tribute of one who 


laid down his life in the search for 
new plants. 

“Were Frank N. Meyer aliye today, 
nothing would give him greater pleas- 
ure than the knowledge that, through 
the presentation of this medal he could 
honor Professor Sargent, whose coun- 
sel, encouragement and suggestions fol- 
lowed him throughout the years of ex- 
ploration in China.” 





Wild Flower Preservation 


A national organization of the socie- 
ties interested in the preservation of 
wild flowers has been formed, to be 
known as the Wild Flower Preserva- 
tion Society, with chapters in different 
parts of the country. The purpose of 
the new organization is to further con- 
servation projects of more than local 
importance and to aid various chapters 
in their local work. There are to be 
four classes of membership, annual 
members who pay $1.00; contributing 
members who pay $5.00; retaining 
members who pay $10.00; and life 
members who pay $25.00. Each chapter 
is to contribute ten cents annually from 
the dues of each paid-up member. The 
publication known as WILD FLOWER, 


which has been issued in the past in 
Cincinnati will be the official organ 
of the national society. It will continue 
to be published, however, by the Cin- 
cinnati. chapter. The establishment of 
junior chapters is now being considered. 
It is expected that much more effective 
work will be accomplished as a result 
of the linking up of the various wild 
flower organizations throughout the 
country. 





New England Gladiolus Society 
Meeting 


On Saturday afternoon, February 
14, nearly fifty members of the New 
England Gladiolus Society and friends 
met at Horticultural Hall to transact 
business and hear two papers on the 
subject of the Symposium of the 
American Gladiolus Society. B. F. 
Norley presented the revised schedule 
of prizes to be offered in August, 
1925. The prizes this year are to be 
cups, medals, trophies, ribbons or 
cash. 

W. E. Clark spoke of the desire for 
a Symposium covering the last fifteen 
years. He said, ‘‘The formation of 
the American Gladiolus Society in 
Boston on May 27, 1910 may be ealled 
the beginning of an organized move- 





MEDAL GIVEN BY THE AMERICAN GENETIC ASSOCIATION TO 
PROFESSOR CHARLES 8S. SARGENT 
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ment to bring the Gladiolus promin- 
ently to the attention of the flower 
loving public. A little band of thir- 
teen men gathered at Horticultural 
Hall and formed this Society, which 
now numbers nearly 3,000 members 
and is growing so rapidly that it 
bids fair to become the largest of any 
society whose sphere it is to further 
the interests of a particular flower. 

‘‘From the beginning there has 
been a desire for a symposium. This 
desire was traced to its final combin- 
ation in a small Symposium of the 
New England Gladiolus Society in 
1924 and the important Symposium 
of the American Gladiolus Society in 
1924.’’ 

Mr. Clark’s paper was followed by 
one by F. O. Shepardson, who made 
very interesting classifications show- 
ing the number of the white Gladioli, 
the pinks, the yellows, ete., and how 
many were included in the one hun- 
dred that attained the highest scores. 
Mr. Shepardson used a blackboard 
and showed how to score Gladioli. 
This was one of the most interesting 
parts of the meeting, and it is hoped 
that this will be continued in some 
future meeting. 





The March meeting will be held on 
the 14th at Horticultural Hall, the 
subject being, ‘‘New England Seed- 
lings.’’ The speakers will be A. L. 
Stephen, Eugene N. Fischer, Clark W. 
Brown and L. Merton Gage and Dr. 
Thomas M. Proctor. These are all men 
who have done successful work in the 
hybridization of Gladioli. There will 
be a social meeting at 2 o’clock, fol- 
lowed by the business meeting at 3 
o’clock. 





New York Flower Show 


An aggregate of more than $25,000 
in premiums, including cash, plate and 
trophies, is offered by the sponsors of 
the Twelfth Annual International 
Flower Show to be held in Grand 
Central Palace, New York, March 16- 
21. Included in the prizes is the Hol- 
land Challenge Cup,—a large trophy 
made of solid gold, which was placed 
in competition last year for the first 
time. 

As usual, the exposition will be un- 
der the auspices of the Horticultural 
Society of New York and the New 
York Florists Club. In addition to 
these organizations, prizes are offered 
by the Garden Club of America, the 
Somerset Hills Garden Club, the 
Society of American Florists and 
Ornamental Horticulturists, and by 
numerous individuals. The competitions 
include cut flowers of many varieties, 
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potted plants, ferns, evergreens, 
palms, bulbous plants, miniature subur- 
ban gardens, table decorations, rock 


gardens, and there will be also a series 
of prizes for varieties of Roses and 
other plants exhibited for the first 
time. 








TIMELY GARDEN WORK 








O not be hasty in uncovering pro- 

tected shrubs and beds, and par- 
ticularly in exposing Rhododendrons 
-_ other broad leafed evergreens to 
the sun. 


HE litter from bulb and straw- 

berry beds may be removed gradu- 
ally. Plants which have been raised 
by the frost should be pressed back 
with the foot. It is an excellent plan 
to pull the straw from the strawberry 
bed into the rows between the plants 
to mulch the ground and keep the 
berries from the earth. 


Skewes is a good time to make a 
bonfire of all the rubbish, tree 
trimmings, and the like, which may 
have accumulated. This fire should be 
in an ro spot and not under trees, 
for the latter are likely to be injured 
by intense heat. 


ee grafting of fruit trees is to be 
done just before the buds swell, 
but it is wise to cut the scions while 
the weather is still cold and bury them 
in sand in a cool cellar until they are 
wanted. Scions from the more popular 
trees may be purchased of nurserymen. 
Scions come best from wood of the 
past year’s growth, and from the ends 
of bearing branches. It is always im- 
portant to choose scions from prolific 
trees bearing fruit of the highest 
quality. 


N°? attempt should be made to work 
the soil until it is dry enough so 
that it will not remain in a solid lump 
when squeezed in the hand. 


T_is wise to test vegetable seeds. 

This testing is easily done by fold- 
ing them in a strip of blotting paper 
and os the paper in a pan of 
mois€ sand. If the sand is kept moist 
and warm for several days, possibly a 
week, the best of the seeds will have 
sprouted. With most vegetables, 75 
out of each 100 seeds should start. 


| igen Gladioli may be obtained by 
planting the corms in boxes of 
earth this month, and keeping them in 
a fairly cool shaded place indoors. 


6 pruning of trees should be 
finished before the sap starts up. 
If Magnolias must be pruned, begin at 
the bottom and work up. Do not prune 
M. stellata. 


ARDY Roses may be pruned as 

soon as one is reasonably sure 
that danger of freezing weather is 
ast. Only weak and dead wood should 
e removed from Rugosa Roses and 
the climbers. 


YDRANGEA paniculata when 
grown as a per should be cut 
back one-third to produce good blooms. 


—__ (Rose of Sharon) being 
late flowering shrubs may be 
pruned now. 


Ede a light trimming to Honey- 
suckle vines, Actinidia arguta, and 
the Bignonia. 


PRAY the pear trees, the Lilacs, 
the Flowering Almonds, and the 
Flowering Quinces for San Jose scale. 


Fe Serdar which may be started in 
the house about the middle of the 
month include Phlox Drummondii, Cos- 
mos, Asters, Snapdragons, muiphateosis, 
Zinnias, Verbenas, Ageratums, Salvia. 
Scabiosa, Nicotiana. Stock, Annual 
Gaillardia and the annual Chrysanthe- 
mums. 
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Spring Flower Show in Haarlem 


The International Flower Show at 
Haarlem, Holland, will be open from 
March 13 until May 21, and excursions 
from various countries are being ar- 
ranged. Very extensive plans have been 
made for the exhibition, much of which 
will be in the open air, although a great 
hall for indoor displays has just been 
completed. A French garden has been 
laid out in front of this building, with 
enormous masses of Gladioli, Hya- 
einths and Tulips. In the surrounding 
grounds there will be a large garden in 
old Dutch style, containing a selection 
of the newest and best varieties of 
bulbs planted by the members of the 
Dutch Exporters’ Association. All the 
known varieties, of Narcissi will be 
shown in the gardens, planted by the 
Society of Daffodil Growers. There will 
be rock gardens and formal gardens as 
well. Several fruit gardens have also 
been arranged for. 





Kew Association 


The annual meeting and dinner of 
the Association of Kew Gardeners in 
America. will be held at the Hotel 
Brunswick, Boston, Mass., Saturday, 
March 28, 1925, at 6.30 p. m. Those 
members intending to be present 
should notify the secretary W. H. 
Judd, Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., before March 26. 





JAPANESE BELL FLOWER 
(Cover Illustration) 

The Japanese Bellflower (Platyco- 
don) is also called the Balloon Flower 
because of the balloon shaped buds. 
The single blooms are rather insignifi- 
cant, but a group of these flowers 
makes a handsome display, and the 
Platyeodor + be prized because of 
its long fiov .ring season. It requires 
fairly light soil which has been deeply 
worked, and one which is well drained. 
There are both blue and white flowers, 
produced on plants which grow from 
two to three feet high, and which keep 
well when cut. Sometimes it is neces- 
sary to stake with small twigs to keep 
the flowers from drooping. The plants 
are hardy and should not be mulched 
heavily in winter. It is customary to 
sow seeds in June to have flowering 
plants the following spring. If seeds 
are sown in the house now, however, 
blooming plants can be obtained for 
this summer. New plants may be ob- 
tained by division of the roots in 
spring, but the Platyeodons do not 
rally so quickly when the roots are cut 
as do most perennials. The new double 
forms of the Platyeodon are very in- 
teresting and as yet are but little 
known. 
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CLIMBING HONEYSUCKLES 





Among the American Honeysuckles 
there are several fine climbers but the 
best is Lonicera Heckrottii, a hybrid 
of unknown origin. From the middle of 
June until the early frosts appear this 
plant is in blossom. The flowers which 
are borne in clusters, are deep rose- 
color without and pale yellow within 
and are very beautiful though fragrant 
only in the evening. Very vigorous 
growers are L. flava and L. glaucescens, 
with yellow flowers; L. prolifera (bet- 
ter known as L. Sullivantii) with yel- 
lowish flowers; and L. sempervirens 
with scarlet flowers; L. hirsuta has 
hairy leaves and flowers with a yellow 
tube and orange-red lip; and the hy- 
brid L. Brownii and its form fuchsio- 
ides have wine-colored flowers. The 
European Honeysuckles or Woodbines 
(L. Periclymenum of which there are 
several varieties and one of these var. 
belgica, known as the Dutch Honey- 
suckle, is continuous blooming) and L. 
Caprifolium are or ought to be well- 
known favorites. 

Climbing Honeysuckles are subject 
to the attacks of a black aphis but they 
can be kept in good condition by care- 
ful spraying with an antidote early in 
the season as the leaves unfold. They 





do well in gardens near the seashore. 
In regions where the nights are cool 
and the summers not too hot, such as 
Bar Harbor, they are among the most 
satisfactory vines. Well suited to per- 
golas, fences or makifig a tangle over 
buildings, they require little attention 
when once established but delight in a 


cool, moist soil. 
—E. H. Wilson. 
Arrio!d Arboretum. 





CARE OF OUTSIDE ROSES 


Tobacco stems form an ideal mulch 
for outside roses, and can be used 
summer and winter. They will help 


keep away many insects that are in- 
jurious. They can sometimes be had 
at a very low cost from the local cigar 
manufacturer and if not can be bought 
from seedsmen at a reasonable figure. 
It pays to use them, if only a little 
layer over the manure. Wherever the 
canes are too long and will have to be 
cut down in the spring, it will not do 
any harm to clip them off a little now. 
Go over the labels as soon as pos- 





LONICERA HECKROTTII AS IT GROWS AT BAR HARBOR, ME. 
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sible to see that they are readable. Gal- 
vanized iron labels are not very expen- 
sive, and when written on with acid 
the writing will never wear off. — 





A FALL BLOOMING IRIS 


Iris Autumn King (H. P. Sass) 
lived up to its name in my garden last 
fall. A single root planted in August, 
1923, after withstanding a winter 
temperature of twenty-two below with- 
out protection, made a good growth 
and on October 3, 1924 gave three 
bloom stalks, each with ten large blos- 
soms. The season was unusually late. 

The standards are lavender violet 
and the falls amethyst violet, accord- 
ing to Ridgeway’s chart, and the 
blooms have the typical Iris fragrance 


we are so accustomed to associate ex- 
clusively with the spring season. The 
first bloom measured five and three 
fourths inches from top to bottom, in 
natural position, and neither size nor 
quality seems to have been sacrificed 
while acquiring this fall blooming 
habit. 
—Edward Auten, Jr. 
Princeville, Ill. 
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GARDEN MAKING SCHOOL 

A three-day course in landscape 
work and garden planting will be 
given at Horticultural Hall, March 
16, 17 and 18. In this course the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
will have the cooperation of the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College and all 
the speakers will be provided by the 
college. 

The program as outlined at present 
is as follows: 

Monday, March 16. Lecture by Prof. 
Prentiss French on “Planning and 
Planting the Home Grounds.’’ 

Tuesday, March 17. Illustrated lec- 
ture on “Flowers for the Home Gar- 
den’’ by Prof. C. L. Thayer. 

Wednesday, March 18. Lecture by 
Prof. L. S. Dickinson “Keeping the 
Home Grounds Beautiful.’’ 

All the lectures will be held at 3 
o’ciock in the afternoon. No admission 
will be charged, but it is desired to have 
notices sent in advance from persons 
who expect to attend all the sessions, 
in order that accommodations may be 
provided. An opportunity for questions 
will be given at the end of each lecture. 





RESTORING THE BARTRAM 
GARDENS 


Restoration of Bartram Gardens, 
Philadelphia, the first botanical garden 
in the Western Hemisphere, has been 
started under the direction of Alan 
Corson, chief engineer of the Fair- 
mount Park Commission. A fund of 
$20,000 has been turned over to the 
Park Commission from the Bureau of 
City Property to cover the expense of 
putting the garden and the old Bar- 
tram residence into good shape. This is 
a fitting and encouraging sign express- 
ing the increased interest in the love 
for gardens now happily in evidence 
throughout this country. 

John Bartram was the first Ameri- 
ean born botanist. Born near Darby, 
Pennsylvania, on the 30th of March, 
1699, he died in his garden September 
22, 1777, when this country was one 
year old. He travelled over nearly all 
the territory of the United States then 
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known from Lake Ontario in the north 
to the St. Johns River in Florida, dis- 
covering and introducing a great many 
plants into cultivation including the 
lovely Gordonia alatamaha which since 
his time has not again been found 
growing wild. He established his gar- 
den about 1730 and filled it with rare 
and beautiful plants. The gardens de- 
scended to Bartram’s sons, John and 
William, and for nearly a century the 
property remained in the hands of the 
family, later it was purchased by Mr. 
Andrew M. Eastwick and afterwards 
was taken over by the city of Phila- 
delphia. The house in the garden Bar- 
tram built and died in still stands. 
John Bartram enjoyed the title of 
King’s botanist, an honorable but by 
no means profitable position since the 
salary was only fifty pounds a year. 
He was in correspondence with all the 
leading botanists and plant lovers in 
Europe and among others with the 
famous Peter Collinson who, in ex- 
change, sent Bartram many plants in- 
cluding the European Horse Chestnut. 
Seeds of this were received in 1746 
and this marks the introduction of this 
magnificent tree into America. Among 
new plants for Bartram we are told 
Collinson sent Tulips, double Sweet- 
brier Roses, twenty sorts of Crocus, 


Lilies, Narcissus, Gladiolus, Iris and. 


Snap-dragon, also the perennial Ori- 
ental Poppy, Cyclamens and Carna- 
tions; in return Bartram sent Collin- 
son Bush Honeysuckles, Fiery Lilies, 
Mountain Laurel, Dog-tooth Violets, 
Wild” Asters, Gentians, Ginseng and 
Sweet Fern with Magnolia, Tulip and 
Locust trees, the Hornbeam, Witch- 
hazel, cones of the Spruce and Hem- 
lock, Red and White Cedar, and seeds 
of the Sugar Maple about which the 
Englishmen were very curious. Nor did 
he confine his services to Great Britain. 
He sent American plants and seeds to 
Linnaeus and to botanists all over 
Europe. 

Of John Bartram Linnaeus said, 
“He was the greatest natural botanist 
of his age.” This testimony illustrates 
clearly the esteem Bartram was held 
in among his contemporaries. 

—E. H. Wilson. 
Arnold Arboretum. 





FLOWERS OF MADEIRA 


Was it only a week ago today that 
we were stamping our feet by Grant’s 
Tomb in New York while trying to 
keep warm or seeking footing on the 
granite stones to prevent the further 
chill of the ice and snow? In Madeira 
today children have been pelting us 
with pink and white Camellias and 
Roses or holding up to us bunches of 
Calla Lilies and White Irises which 
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seemed almost larger than the little 
tots themselves. In the public garden 
among the tree ferns, Gold-of-Ophir 
and pink Roses the gardener was in- 
terested in showing us the Araucarias 
and having his little boy, who goes to 
school, write for us the name of the 
Argyreia speciosa and other plants. 

The grey walls of the Rebeiro Seco 
or dry river made a good background 
for the purple Bougainvillea vine, ° 
while little ferns grew from the old 
stone bridges crossing it. As in the 
funicula railway we were taken up 
the steep mountain side terraced to 
hold plantings of sugar cane and 
vineyards, Roses and pink Geraniums 
were seen to overhang the walls, and 
yellow Genista and bright Oxalis 
brightened the carpet. Then we came 
to a growth of long needled pines 
with closely shut cones, but with no 
wild flowers under them, though © 
spring had come for we saw an 
Almond tree in blossom. 

As we went about the town in the 
morning in little carriages drawn by 
bullocks or later coasted down the 
side of the mountain in sledges made 
of wicker, we wondered whether we 
would later remember Madeira as a 
merry circus or as a paradise of 
flowers. 

—M. R. Case. 
On Board the Ponte Verde 
January 31st, 1925. 





NEW GARDEN FLOWERS 


An interesting list of newly origi- 
nated flowering plants has been filed 
with the Canadian Horticultural 
Council at Ottawa. Of course all these 
new plants had their origin in the 
Dominion, but it is very likely that 
their cultivation will be extended to 
the United States if they prove their 
value. The list, with the names of the 
originators is as follows: 

Peony—Florence McRae—Seedling 
of unknown parentage. Large pure 
white flower, the best being about 
eight inches across and deep; very 
uniform, with long wiry stems. Upon 
being exhibited at the Brantford 
Peony Show, in 1924, it was granted 
the Council’s Award of Merit Certi- 
ficate, as being of exceptional merit.— 
Originator, William Thomas Jarman, 
24 Emerson Street, W., Hamilton, 
Ont. 

Delphinium—John Moon—Seedling 
of Mrs. Jack Kelway; altogether un- 
like parent. Flowers bright blue, bor- 
dered purple mauve; semi double, 244 
inches across.—Mrs. J. Gilchrist, 2165 
Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ont. 

Iris — Mount Royal — ‘‘Caprice’’ 
Seedling. S. pleroma violet, veined © 
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deeper; F. pansy violet, flushed 
deeper; very silky with velvety sheen. 
Slight reticulations and inconspicuous 
beard. A large plant of fine form (36 
inches) ; very rich coloring.—F. Cleve- 
land Morgan, Senneville, Que. 

Iris—Lorraine Morgan—Seedling of 
‘‘Queen of May.’’ §. light ampero 
purple; F. light ampero purple flushed 
phlox purple. Slight reticulations at 
throat. Fragrant. A. fine ‘‘Pink Pal- 
lida’’—40 inches.—F. Cleveland Mor- 
gan, Senneville, Que. 

Iris—Imperial—L. Nigrescens X. I. 
orientalix ‘‘Blue King.’’ Dark violet, 
flushed blackish violet; standards 
large and reddish in tone; strong 
reticulations in throat as in Blue 
King. Plant free flowering and vigor- 
ous. 36 inches.—F. Cleveland Morgan, 
Senneville, Que. . 





TWO SHRUBS FOR SHADY SPOTS 


May I add to the list of shrubs for 
shady places which appeared in ‘‘ Hor- 
ticulture’’ for January 15th, Sambu- 
cus canadensis and Sambucus race- 
mosa? 

Both grow in round, compact 
clumps, blossom and fruit with me in 
the dense shade of sixty year old 
spruces; without any tendency to get 
leggy reaching up for light. Doubt- 
less, neither would do for an entire 
planting, but both are suitable for 
backgrounds for more showy things, 
and both have merits of their own. 
S. racemosa, ‘‘Scarlet Elder,’’ or 
‘‘Poison Elder,’’ has a brief glory of 
bright red berries—brief because the 
birds soon harvest the last berry from 
each bush. The creamy flowers and the 
dark purple berries of 8. canadensis 
are not unsightly, and the birds love 
these berries also. A robin with a crop 
full of elderberries cannot eat as 
many choice raspberries as one that 
has not had a chance at the Elders. 
Both varieties transplant easily, grow 
anywhere, (rather too luxuriantly in 
full sun), and leave the. pocketbook 
freer for rarer things. Both might, be 
criticised as ‘‘common;’’ but my 
answer is that Pines and Oaks, 
Laurels and Hemlocks are also com- 
mon. 

—Robert R. Lewis. 
Coudersport, Pa. 





GROWING SEEDLING DAHLIAS 


I have made a special study of 
Seedling Dahlias for several years, 
raising hundreds of them, and it is 
very rarely that my seedlings do not 
flower within four months from seed 
sowing. 

Generally I plant the seeds in boxes 
of good garden loam four or five 
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inches deep in drills, covering perhaps 
one-quarter inch deep and firming 
down well. 

I usually plant about March 15 and 
transplant twice before the time to 
plant out in the garden. 


Three years ago I kept a record of 
dates and seeds sown March 10 pro- 
duced blooming plants on July 1. 

It pays to buy good seeds, and of 
choice varieties as naturally, the re- 
sult is better. I have several hundred 
varieties of seedlings, ranging in size 
from the small pompons and stars— 
up to the twelve-inch decorative and 
hybrids. Last year I added the single 
varieties and have them as large as 
ten inches across and in all colors, 
plain, shaded, spotted and striped. 

Even a very inexperienced gardener 
may expect fair success with seedling 
Dahlias—if these few rules are fol- 
lowed: 
1—Keep well cultivated. 
2—tTie plants to stakes. 
3—Fertilize moderately. 
4—Water thoroughly, but not too 

often. 
5—Plant in good soil that has been 

deeply dug and firmed. 
—K. W. Lawson. 
Edgewater, N. J. 
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BABY RAMBLER ROSES 
A Group of Roses Producing Flowers 
All Summer 

Few Roses are better adapted to 
suburban gardens or are more useful 
in the hands of amateurs than the 
Baby Ramblers. It is true that Roses 
of this class are not very large or very 
showy, but on the other hand, they 
bloom constantly throughout the sum- 
mer, requiring but little pruning, and 
are much easier to handle than the 
better known types. 

Several particularly fine new varie- 
ties have been introduced recently, 
among them Chatillon Rose, a particu- 
larly charming variety the silver-crim- 
son flowers of which are semi-double 
and produced in enormous sprays. Still 
another new variety has been named 
Lafayette. It throws heavy trusses of 
cherry-crimson blooms of unusual size, 
and is a continuous bloomer. This is an 
extraordinarily good Rose for edging 
beds or walks. 

Among the older varieties which 
can be recommended are Mme. Norbert 
LeVavasseur, crimson; George Elger, 
yellow; Mile. Cecille Brunner, rose- 
pink and very fragrant; Miss Edith 
Cavell, crimson; Edith Allen Paulsen, 
pink; Orleans, rosy red; Jean d’Are, 

white. 





CHATILLON, A NEW BABY RAMBLER ROSE 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 








I was rather surprised to read an 
article in one of the English garden 
papers recently severely condemning 
Pachysandra terminalis, calling it a 
coarse, unlovely plant, entirely un- 
worthy of use in a well ordered garden. 
It seems to me that the writer of this 
article must have had a personal and 
quite unfounded prejudice against this 
plant, which is finding increasing favor 
in this country, and is being recom- 
mended freely by landscape architects. 
It is true that Pachysandra is not a 
very ornate plant or one which would 
be given a prominent position in any 
garden. It is almost the only evergreen, 
however, which can be planted under 
the shade of trees or in other unfavor- 
able locations. It does not make a car- 
pet which can be walked upon, like 
grass, but if the plants are placed six 
or eight inches apart, the ground will 





soon be hidden and the leaves will keep 
their good green color throughout the 
winter months. Pachysandra cannot be 
expected to thrive under pine trees or 
close to any evergreens, but it will 
grow within a foot or two of the trunk 
of most deciduous trees without appar- 
ently suffering for lack of moisture or 
sustenance. 





I have been much interested to read 
an article in one of the western papers 
about a plan which is being followed to 
promote the fruiting of pear trees in 
California. It seems that a practical 
horticulturist with a. large orchard on 
the Pacific coast did not get the results 
desired when he followed the usual 
pruning practices. Then it occurred to 
him to try tying down the branches in- 
stead of cutting them off. At the pres- 
ent time he removes only broken 





PACHYSANDRA TERMINALIS USED AS A GROUND COVER UNDER TREES 
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branches and diseased wood. Cords are 
fastened around the strong growing 
branches and attached to the trunk or 
other branches. It has been found that 
great numbers of fruit buds break out 
all along the branches which have been 
handled in this manner, the result be- 
ing that the crop has been augmented 
to a remarkable extent. 

As a matter of fact, the theory in- 
volved in this practice is not as new as 
the papers might lead us to believe. 
It has long been known to flower 
growers that bending the stems of 
climbing Roses would increase the pro- 
duction of flowers and that all vines 
and trees when trained to a horizontal 
position would produce greater quanti- 
ties of bloom. Many old time gardeners 
have made a practice of bending over 
the branches of plants which did not 
commonly develop side branches, seeur- 
ing them to the base of the plant with 
strings. This plan has promoted the de- 
velopment of branches at the axils of 
the leaves. Branches handled in this 
way will throw out three or four more 
branches at the spot near the trunk 
where the bending is most pronounced. 
By this method a much more dense head 
can be produced in a tree than when it 
is allowed to follow its natural habit 
of growth. . 

Of course the plan of adapting this 
practice to fruit trees for the purpose 
of increasing the crop is new. It may 
be that the western grower has made a 
discovery which will mean much to 
fruit growers everywhere. 





There is much yet to be learned about 
the behavior of trees and shrubs. In- 
deed, investigators seem to be just 
opening a page of what will prove to 
be a new volume of knowledge in re- 
gard to tree life. It has long been 
known that certain plants carry nodules 
on their roots in which thrive bacteria 
that have the ability to take free 
nitrogen from the soil for the use of 
the plants. The so-called legumes, the 
clovers, alfalfa and the like, are the 
plants which have figured most prom- 
inently in this connection. It has been 
discovered in more recent years that 
many other plants, including some 
forest trees, have a fungus growth on 
their roots which plays a very import- 
ant part in their development. 





I recently had the pleasure of hear- 
ing Dr. Frederick V. Coville clear up 
some of the current difficulties about 
the use of aluminum sulphate for the 
growing of Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
Blueberries and other ericaceous plants 
which require an acid soil. Some ex- 
periments have seemed to show no ad- 
vantage from the use of this material, 
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but those experiments, it was pointed 
out, have been made in sections where 
the soil is already acid, as for example 
New England. In some other instances, 
water heavily impregnated with lime 
has counteracted the effect of the acid 
producing applications. In sections 
where limestone soil is found, such as 
Montreal, Washington, and some west- 
ern states, the use of aluminum sul- 
phate may make it possible to achieve 
unexpected success in the growing of 
acid-loving plants. Formerly these 
plants have led only a miserable exist- 
ence and have soon died, but under the 
new treatment some have made strong 
growth and bloomed freely. 

The point was brought out that occa- 
sionally Rhododendrons have been 
treated with lime and appeared to 
thrive. Dr. Coville explained that in 
such instances the lime has usually re- 
mained in the upper half inch of soil 
without being carried to the lower 
roots. In some instances the presence 
of lime has released other elements in 
the soil which have actually stimulated 
growth. In the long run, though, the 
plants are sure to suffer from the pres- 
ence of lime. 





* Of course, the average garden maker 
or estate owner knows little about the 
actual character of his soil. It appears, 
however, that an inexpensive apparatus 
can be obtained by means of which 
anyone can test the soil in all parts 
of his grounds, and with the results of 
such soil tests at hand, the owner is in 
a far better position than ever before 
to determine the character of the plants 
which he ean grow and the kind of 
treatment which must be used in order 
to sueceed with the kinds which he 
desires to use. 





ST. BRIGID ANEMONES 


The so-called St. Brigid Anemones 
are varieties of Anemone coronaria, 
and are very lovely. Unfortunately they 
are not hardy north of New York, but 
they can be carried through the winter 
by lifting the tubers in the autumn 
and storing them in earth in a cool 
cellar. In the south they may be al- 
lowed to remain in the ground through- 
out the winter, but thrive best in soil 
which is somewhat sandy. The drain= 
age must always be good in order to 
have success with these beautiful 
flowers. When the tubers are planted, 
they should be placed about three 
inches under the surface. Water should 
be given freely when the young plants 
appear. 
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PERENNIALS 


A Long Season Rock Plant 











Nierembergia rivularis begins un- 
folding its handsome white cup-shaped 
flowers in June and the plants remain 
covered with flowers throughout July 
and August. During September they 
gradually vanish. Being of dwarf 
creeping growth, Nierembergias prove 
excellent rock garden plants, as they 
lend floral life and color at just that 
season when most of the alpine plants 
have stopped blossoming. Nierember- 
gia rivularis is of value for edging 
herbaceous borders as well as for cov- 
ering bare spots on steep grassy slopes 
of a natural park. 





The Anchusas 


The Anchusas, especially the Drop- 
more variety, yield such delightfully 
blue flowers that garden makers feel 
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permitted to form a decaying mat over 
the crown, shut out the air and have a 
tendency to smother the roots. 





The Oriental Poppies 


Oriental Poppies are indispensable 
inmates of American gardens. Being 
familiar with their habit of growth we 
know that their weak point consists of 
the withering and gradually drying up 
of the otherwise highly ornamental 
foliage during midsummer. To avoid 
unsightly bare spots during this time 
it is necessary to plant something else 
between; Gladioli, among other flowers 
prove serviceable. In the fall the pop- 
pies form their new ground foliage, 
which in turn requires air and light for 
normal development. 

Oriental Poppies can be raised from 
seed during early spring. To avoid tiie 
otherwise heavy losses in the trans- 
planting of seedlings into the open 
ground it is best to sow in small pots. 
Remove the weaker seedlings and after 
the plants have attained sufficient size 





NIEREMBERGIA RIVULARIS IS A GOOD PLANT FOR THE ROCK GARDEN 


they must have them in spite of the 
coarse foliage and the somewhat strag- 
gling habit of the plant. If given a 
place behind somewhat lower growing 
hardy plants with heavy foliage, 
Funkia for example, they make an ex- 
cellent showing. Although grown in 
the perennial border the Anchusas are 
really biennials, seldom going through 
a second winter. They are easily grown 
from seeds, however. If the seeds are 
sown early in the spring, where the 
plants are to stand, some flowers may 
be produced in the autumn, but the big 
crop of blooms will come the next 
season. Early in the spring much of the 
foliage found around the base of the 
old plants should be removed. The 
leaves are large and thick, and when 





set them out where they are to flower 
the following season. 

Pink varieties include Queen Alex- 
andra, Mrs. Perry, Silberblick and as 
leader, Princess Victoria Louise. 
Among the fiery searlets, Goliath is the 
most robust growing one, producing 
immense large flowers on long erect 
and stiff stems. Trilby is brilliant red, 
Oriental King blood crimson and 
Mahogany a dark crimson maroon. 





PENTSTEMON BARBATUS 
TORREYI 


The Pentstemons are a typical Worth 
American genus with but one repre- 
sentative from northeastern Asia and 
various members are of interest to gar- 
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deners. A few are found in the East 

but the most beautiful grow in the 

Rocky Mountains and in Mexico. 
Pentstemon barbatus grows abun- 


dantly in Colorado where the colors 
vary from flesh and pale pink to car- 
mine and all are effective in drifts and 
billowing masses in middle or late 
summer. A selected form, formerly 
known as P. barbatus var. Torreyi, 
but now known as P. Torreyi makes a 
delightful contribution to the July and 
August color in the perennial border. 
At Lowthorpe we have the beautiful 
coral pink variety and grown in a mass, 
the wand-like delicate stems about 
three feet high, set with coral bells, are 
most delightful, particularly in the 
neighborhood of the clear blue Chinese 
Larkspurs and with sprays of Antheri- 
cum liliastrum peering through. 

It is amazing that this flower is not 
more commonly grown even in the cold 
gardens of Massachusetts. It is not 
particular as to soil but the crowns 
should be divided every two or three 
years as the comparatively short roots 
seem to quickly exhaust the soil. The 
small divisions quickly take hold and 
form a neat mat of shiny leafage that 
is in itself most attractive. Like other 
perennials of tufted growth and grace- 
ful flower spikes it deserves a place 
towards the front. 

—H. Broeksmit. 
Lowthorpe School, 
Groton, Mass. 
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PHILADELPHUS VIRGINAL 





A New Mock Orange of Exceptional Value 





I have never noticed any mention 
that I can recollect in Horticulture of 
what to my mind is one of the most 
beautiful shrubs in cultivation. I re- 
fer to Philadelphus Virginal. So beau- 
tiful is this plant that it deserves 
more than a passing word. With me 
it is an extremely strong healthy 
grower with no defects that I can ob- 
serve and with many good points that 
should commend it to all who are fond 
of flowering shrubs. My own partic- 
ular plant when in bloom is like a 
huge bouquet, covered as it is from 
the ground up with a mass of bloom 
that makes a very attractive display. 
The flowers, which are of good size, 
are pure white with a yellow center 
and very double. They are borne in 
clusters of from five to seven and 
are very sweet scented, although the 
odor is not as strong as in the 
single old-fashioned variety commonly 
known as Syringa or Mock Orange 
and yet its sweet perfume can be de- 
tected a dozen feet away. In some 
nursery catalogues it is named as 
everblooming. This, however, has not 
proved a fact in my experience with 
it, although it does throw out during 
the summer and fall and often right 
up to frost oceasional clusters of 
bloom which make it peculiarly at- 


PHILADELPHUS VIRGINAL IS ONE OF THE BEST OF THE MOOK 0?41.GES 


tractive at a time when there is a 
dearth of shrubbery bloom. 

I have noticed that the first blooms 
to come after the main crop are not 
quite so double as the earlier flowers 
and the succeeding flowers are less 
so, until the last to come are usually 
a distinct single. The individual flow- 
ers however, are very much larger, 
being twice the diameter of the 
earlier double flowers. This trait I 
have noticed in the very young 
plants of which I have propagated 
a few from hard wood cuttings. 
They throw a bloom the very first 
season in the propagating bed which 
will be single, but from the third year 
they may be depended on to bear all 
double blooms. These Mock Oranges 
are easily propagated. With me as a 
rule they do not make very much 
growth the first year but the second 
year the growth with care and culti- 
vation is very rapid. Some of my 
plants attained a height of nearly 
four feet the past summer. While 
hedge culture is favored by some yet 
it seems to me that individual speci- 
mens standing apart from the other 
shrubbery make a better and mor 
pleasing display. 

—fF. J. Fay. 
Danbury, Conn. 
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PEONIES OF QUALITY 





Report of an Expert Who Has Tried Many Varieties 





Dr. F. G. Brethour of Toronto, 
Ontario, is an expert Peony grower 
who has experimented with many varie- 
ties, raising them under conditions to 
produce the best.of results in the north. 
In a report just made to the Canadian 
Florist Dr. Brethour describes the 
varieties which have been most satisfac- 
tory in his garden, as follows: 

Le Cygne.—This is always good, and 
still seems to reign supreme as queen of 
all Peonies. The sturdy, clean stems, the 
size, color, and beautiful formation of 
the flower, the perfume and the pro- 
fusion of bloom make it the Peony 
without a peer. 

Therese.—F or best results grow this 
Peony as they grow it in London, On- 
tario. Take it when it is just beginning 
to open, and put it in the cool cellar, 
to develop, stage it when it is at its 
best, and there is no pink Peony that 
can beat it. It is a profuse bloomer when 
doing well, but I venture to say there is 
no Peony which has been so severely 
divided in the past. Its vitality has 
been lowered and frequently you see it 
not doing well. 

Solange.—This Peony with an inde- 
scribable color, pink and amber and 
creamy yellow, is one of the choice 
varieties. For cutting it is a gem, as 
it has long stems, and for keeping 
qualities, I know of none that can sur- 
pass it. It is a late variety, a good 
grower and a profuse bloomer. I grow 
it by the dozens; I should like to grow 
it by the hundreds. . 

Raoul Dessert—A few years afte 
this Peony was sent out by Dessert, a 
friend asked me how I liked it, and I 
said I thought it was going to be a 
good one. He said he wouldn’t give two 
cents for it, as he did not like the color. 
The next year he came to see my 
Peonies and asked me the name of a 
large pink one. I told him it was Raoul 
Dessert. “Well,” he said, “I guess I 
haven’t the right one.” A great many 
are in the same boat. The true one is a 
magnificent pink, and very large. It is 
a late variety. 

Auguste Dessert.—Strange to say I 
have two varieties of this Peony sent 
out at the same time by Dessert, identi- 
cal in growth and foliage ( a peculiar 
mottled appearance) blooming at the 
same time and of the same size and 
shape of flower, but one is a much 
brighter red than the other. Both are 
much admired but ‘personally I prefer 
the brighter one. I have a number of 
plants ofeach. I think this Peony is 
going to grow in popularity, and I am 


exceedingly fond of it. 

Rita.—This is a new Peony with a 
huge flower, with great depth like Lady 
Duff, and of a deep pink. It is a won- 
derfully strong grower and a promising 
variety. 

Alsace Lorraine.—This is the water- 
lily Peony. It is a strong grower, a 
great bloomer and should not be dis- 
budded. 

Lady Alexandra Duff—This Peony 
a few years ago caused a sensation and 
was high-priced, but is cheaper now. 
Although a good Peony, it is not one 
to rave about. I had flowers on it last 
year over ten inches across and four 
inches deep. 

Tamatbako.—This is the choicest of 
the Japanese Peonies. It is large and 
rose-pink with a tuft of yellow stamens 
in the centre. It is rather a high-priced 
variety and scarce. 

Peonia Lobata.—This is one of the 
Peony species and has a most beauti- 
ful, cherry-colored single flower. It is 
a dwarf grower and charming for the 
front of the border. 

Phillippe Revoir.—This is the best 
of the reds, and having perfume it is 
an acquisition. There is another variety 
masquerading as Phillippe Revoir but 
it has visible stamens whilst the true 
one has not. 
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Elisa.—Another. new Peony with 
great promise. A pleasing shade of 
pink which does not bleach in the sun. 
The flower is very large. 

Jeannot.—This to my mind is one of 
the choicest of all. It is delicate pink 
with a peculiar deeper tint in the cen- 


tre which makes it most distinctive. It 
has plenty of perfume, is a strong 
grower and a good doer. It blooms late. 

Tourangelle—Only one fault, a 
weak grower, but what a beautiful opal- 
escent pink! 

La Fee (The Fairy).—Far from be- 
ing of fairy-like growth. It is a tall, 
large flower, salmon-rose, fading to a 
whiter center. The perfume is pleasing, 
and altogether it is a charming variety. 
I let it grow in clusters and often have 
five large flowers on a stem. 

Souvenir de Louis Bigot.—This is a 
Peony growing in popularity, as it 
has a nice bright pink which does not 
fade in the sun. It is a bigger flower 
than Walter Faxon. 

La France.—The true variety has 
been hard to get. It is a strong grower, 
a large flat pink, and a fine Peony. 

Primevere. — Notwithstanding the 
much-lauded and high-priced Laura 
Dessert, this is still the best of the so- 
called yellow varieties. It has wonder- 
ful perfume and is an excellent variety 
for cutting. It is also a strong grower, 
a great bloomer, and a good seed pro- 
ducer. This Peony should be in every 
one’s collection. 


PEONY MISS SULWAY 
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HORTICULTURE 


IRISES FROM SEED 





A Simple Way to Obtain a Collection of New Varieties 





Few species or varieties of Irises 
are at all difficult to raise from seed 
provided that the seed is fresh and is 
subjected to freezing. Under frame or 
house conditions seed is often very 
slow to germinate and, with the aver- 
age gardener, it is completely lost. 
Therefore get fresh seed, plant it in 
October, half an inch deep preferably 
in the open ground, and a large per- 
centage will germinate the following 
spring, although some will not sprout 
until a year or two later. Frequently 
pots or flats are used but they also 
should be subjected to freezing. 

The Japanese and the Siberian 
Irises germinate extremely easily; in 
fact none of the Beardless species are 
difficult although the Californian ones 
are not all so free. These last do not 
transplant to advantage and the seed- 


lings should be given a permanent 
home when an inch or two high with 
two or three grassy leaves. We usually 
plant all seed fairly thickly and trans- 
plant in late April or early May when 
the seedlings are an inch high. With a 
bit of watering as a starter they soon 
take hold, grow, and come to bloom in 
two to three years. In this respect the 
Beardless Irises are slower than the 
common bearded ones of our gardens 
but they make up for it by their pro- 
lific seed bearing. It is interesting to 
note that seed germinates at the time 
when the mature plants are starting 
into active growth, that is early 
spring, and again, with the fall rains. 
It is to avoid this last period and 
consequent winter-killing that we wait 


.and plant in October. 


You will ask ‘‘Why grow Iris from 
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seed ?’’ With the Bearded Irises, there 
is the joy of getting something very 
different from the named varieties and 
the anticipation of a real beauty and 
in the Beardless you will get in quan- 
tity, variations that will undoubtedly 
equal any of the named varieties. The 
nomenclature of the Japanese forms is 
so confused that good seed will dupli- 
cate many names in the trade, the Sib- 
erians vary but little from the norm 
(though these variations may be de- 
lightful), and the Californians, of 
course, must be raised from seed if 
we are to add them to our gardens. 
With the increased interest in rock- 
gardens these delicately dainty gems 
will begin to receive their proper 
appreciation. 
— R. S. Sturtevant, 
Secretary of the American 


Iris Society. 
Wellesley Farms, Mass. 
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A SATISFACTORY WAY IN WHICH TO USE THE BEARDED IRIS 
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HORTICULTURE 


THE USE OF COLD FRAMES 





Cold frames are easier to construct 
than hot beds, and much simpler to 
handle. The management of hot beds 
requires no little skill. They will be 
used on large estates where there are 
professional gardeners, as a matter of 
course, but the average amateur will 
obtain much better results from cold 
frames. The difference between hot beds 
and cold frames is that the former are 
heated, usually by means of a thick 
layer of fresh manure under the sur- 
face soil, while no heat is used in cold 
frames except that which is received 
from the sun. Cold frames are avail- 
able for use three or four weeks before 
the last freezing date. 

Frames are commonly 6x3 feet and 
are placed in a corner of the garden 
containing good soil. They should be 
made preferably of planks, although 
ordinary boards will suffice, and should 
be at least a foot high at the back and 
eight inches at the front, the slope 
being towards the sun. It is well to 
have the frames banked up around the 
sides with earth or manure. 

A cold frame may be covered with 
an ordinary hot bed sash, but there are 


several substitutes on the market which 


are cheaper and about as satisfactory. 
One is a prepared cloth which lets in 
the sunlight, while keeping out the 
cold. Another and rather more durable 
substitute is made of fine wire, the 
openings of which are filled with a 
material resembling celluloid. These 
substitutes are much lighter than glass, 
and for that reason easier to handle. 
They are coming into somewhat gen- 
eral use, even among commercial 
growers, and are admirably adapted 
for the needs of amateurs. For that 
matter, though, an unused double win- 
dow or any discarded sash may be 
made to serve the desired purpose. It 
is not necessary, of course, to make 
the cold frame the size mentioned 
above, except as a matter of con- 
venience when using commercial sash. 

Many vegetables, like cabbages, 
eauliflowers, Brussels sprouts, lettuce, 
¢ucumbers, corn and melons, and most 
of the annual flowers may be started 
in a cold frame a few weeks before 
the time for setting them in the open 
ground. Plants like tomatoes, peppers 
and egg plants which have been started 
in boxes in the house earlier in the 
Season may be hardened off in a cold 

e. 

Seeds may be sown directly in the 
soil in which event it is wise to spade 
it over as deeply as possible and to 
incorporate a little well rotted manure. 
Many skilled gardeners prefer to use 


flats or paper pots which are set on the 
ground under the sash. There is a dis- 
tinct advantage in this plan because 
the plants can be shifted to the open 
ground without much disturbance of 
the roots. If paper pots are used, it is 
not necessary to remove them. Dirt 
bands are also often used. They are 
similar to paper pots, except that they 
have no bottoms and are set in flats 
or on boards. 

China Asters, Pot Marigolds, Candy- 
tuft, Snapdragons, Gypsophyla, Stocks, 
Nicotiana, Salpiglossis, Godetias, and 
many other annuals may be started 
readily in cold frames. 

After the cold frame has served its 
purpose in the spring, it can be used 
for growing cucumbers or lettuce, the 
sash being removed. Lettuce seems to 
thrive especially well in such a frame 
in midsummer, growing much better 
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earlier crops than those where the 
water remains close to the surface, and 
will not be visited by frost so early 
in the autumn. 

Satisfactory drainage is sometimes 
obtained by ditches. In many instances, 
though, it is advisable if not absolutely 
necessary to instal tile drains, the tiles 
being spaced far enough apart so that 
water can enter between them. These 
drains may lead to a low spot or to a 
dry well made by excavating the earth 
to a considerable depth and filling in 
with stones. The cost of installing tile 


drains is not heavy, and the results are 
often remarkable. This is true as ap- 
plied both to vegetable gardens and to 
flower gardens. It is useless to try to 
grow Roses where the drainage is not 
good, and oftentimes the use of tile 
drains will make a wonderful difference 
in the production of flowers. 





COLD FRAME COVERED WITH PREPARED PAPER—PLANTS IN PAPER POTS 


than in the open ground, probably be- 
cause the boards shut off the drying 
winds and because water can be given 
readily. 





DRAINING THE GARDEN 


The lack of sufficient drainage often 
explains the comparative failure of 
gardens which seem to receive every 
attention. It is the point which is most 
often overlooked by the owner in spite 
of its importance. Everyone knows, of 
course, that moisture is necessary to 
plant life. An excess of water in the 
soil, however, shuts out the air, which 
is just as important as moisture. In 
many instances gardens have been 
greatly improved by lowering the water 
table, thereby improving the drainage. 
Well drained gardens will produce 


THE MAURANDIA VINE 


The Maurandia is a useful vine for 
window boxes. It may also be used for 
training on porches and fences, climb- 
ing fifteen feet high in a season if 
planted in good soil. It must have some 
sort of support, however, around 
which the leaf stems can twine. This 
support may consist of strings or poul- 
try netting. The flowers are pink, blue 
and white, and almost as large as the 
leaves. This is not a vine of great im- 
portance, but one which is well worth 
growing and one which is easily 
handled. It should be started from 
seeds sown in the house in March or 
April. The young plants should prefer- 
ably be transferred to pots before they 
go outside. It is a persistent vine, and 
if potted up in the autumn and given 
a wire trellis on which to climb, will 
flourish for many weeks in the house. 
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Burpee’s New 
Dahlia-Flowered 


ZINNIAS 











These wonderful néw Zinnias are of 
mammoth size and bloom very freely. 
They are easy to grow and will make 
a fine show even if weather conditions 
are adverse and the soil is poor. But 
they develop to perfection in a good 
garden loam. 

CRIMSON MONARCH A magnificent 
flower of extreme size. The perfect 
blooms are borne most profusely. They 
are a rich shade of crimson-scarlet. 
Pkt. 25c; 1/16 oz. 60c. 

EXQUISITE Well rounded flowers 
borne freely on long stems. A very 
attractive flower of a reddish rose tint 
shaded deep rose in the center. Pkt. 
25c; 1/16 oz. 60c. 

GOLDEN STATE An excellent variety 
with rich golden yellow blooms shad- 
ing to orange as the flowers age. Of 
true Dahlia form and borne on fine 
long stems. Pkt. 25c; 1/16 oz. 60c. 


SCARLET FLAME AA rich dazzling 
orange-scarlet flower which is very 
large and well formed. Because of its 
brightness it always attracts attention. 
Pkt. 25c; 1/16 oz. 60c. 


DREAM The large flowers are a dis- 
tinct shade of deep lavender shading 
to purple as they age. A free bloomer 
and sturdy grower. Pkt. 25c; 1/16 oz. 
60c. 

POLAR BEAR This is the best white 
Zinnia. The flowers are of great size 
and the petals are pure white. A 
strong plant with large flowers carried 
on long stems. Pkt. 25c; 1/16 oz. 60c. 


Collection of 
Dahlia-Flowered Zinnias 
This collection contains one packet 
each of the six distinct colors of 
Dahlia-Flowered Zinnias described 
above. It will be mailed to 
any address, postpaid, for $1.00 
Write for a free copy of Burpee’s 
Annual, the Leading American 
Seed Catalog. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


Seed Growers Philadelphia 
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TUBEROUS ROOTED BEGONIAS 


If Started In March They Will Bloom 
All Summer 


It is difficult to produce gay color 
effects in shaded or semi-shaded spots 
because there are few flowering plants 
which will succeed in a shady location. 
The Tuberous Rooted Begonia not 
only do splendidly in a semi-shade but 
they glory in it and prefer shade or 
semi-shade to an open location. 

The gigantic flowers of perfect form 
are like wax, and are borne on stout 
stems above the foliage. If the bulbs 
are started in the house during March 
plants will be in full foliage when 
planted out in May (after danger of 
frosts is past) and they will begin to 
bloom in June, never ceasing until 
frost comes in the Autumn. 

The bulbs invariably on one side are 
concave or indented, while on the 
other side they are round. The con- 
cave or indented side is the top. 
Fill a shallow box with sand to a 
depth of three inches, smooth the sur- 
face and moisten the sand. Press the 
rounded part of the bulb into the 
sand, so that the latter is almost even 
with the top of the bulb. Allow about 
one inch of space between the bulbs. 
Keep the sand moist and place the 
box near the light and, of course, in 
a heated room, as these bulbs cannot 
stand any frost. It is not necessary 
to repot the growing bulbs afterward, 
for they can be planted out of doors 
from the sand box. Be careful in lift- 
ing the bulbs; it is much better to 
transfer sand with the bulbs to the 
bed than to free the roots from the 
sand. 

Tuberous Rooted Begonias should 
be planted 12 inches apart in beds 
where the soil has been carefully pre- 


| pared. They love a light, rich soil, 


and to make it so it may be necessary 
to add leaf-mould, thoroughly decayed 
manure and sand. They must never 
want for moisture, but water should 
be given after sundown. When the 
tops have been cut down by frost in the 
Autumn lift the bulbs, permit them to 
dry in the open or in a shed, and then 
store them in a dry, cool cellar. The 
following spring replant in same man- 
ner as at first. 

Although they do best in shade or 
semi-shade, Tuberous Begonias will 
thrive in any bed where not subject 
to direct sunshine all day. They also 
give splendid results as house plants, 
having a long period of bloom. The 
blossoms are very large, being from 
three to six inches across. 

—J. E. Carter. 
Guelph, Ont. 
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Here is the 
biggest value 
inEvergreens 


NOWHERE can you buy better ever- 
greens. Each is selected from the best 
in our Nursery—each is three times 
transplanted and root pruned—each is 
hardy and healthy—the kind that lives! 


These 4 Evergreens $10.00 


1 Arborvitae 3 to 34 feet 
1 White Spruce 24 to 3 feet 
1 Douglas Fir 2 to 2} feet 
1 Silver Fir 14 to 2 feet 
Price includes packing and delivery to 
express office, Framingham, Mass. 


AMERICA’S LEADING 
NURSERY CATALOG 


tells you in the simplest terms and with 
hundreds of photographs— 
How to frame your home in beauty 
How to plan your garden 
What plants to select 
Where to place them 
How to plant and care for them 








Everything to Plant 
Evergreens 
Shade and Flowering Trees 
Evergreen Shrubs—Vines—Perennials 
Garden Accessories 


Write to-da 


to Box 0356 
for your E COPY 






a 
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BOOKS 


GARDENS, ed J. C. N. Forestier, published 
ao Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price 


This book in the French language 
has been known to landscape archi- 
tects for some years. Now it appears 
in an English translation which makes 
it available to all classes of garden 


makers. It deals mostly with large es-- 


tates, to be sure, but nevertheless it 
is filled with interesting suggestions. 
Its illustrations, which are numerous, 
many of them occupying full pages, 
are all from drawings and cover a 
very wide range. In addition to dis- 
cussion of the plans and sketches 
shown, there are chapters devoted to 
flagging and pavements, Roses and 
perennials, Mediterranean gardens 
and other matters of general interest. 
The book will make a very valuable 
addition to any garden library. 





FIFTY FAMOUS FARMERS, by Lester 8. 
Ivins and A E. Winship, published by the 
Macmillan Co., New York. 


It is a rather hazardous task to pick 
fifty farmers from among the many 
hundreds who have made themselves 
more than locally famous. The 
selections in this book are rather pe- 
culiar, too, for most of the men 
included can hardly be called farmers 
in the commonly accepted sense. 
When we find such names as Gifford 
Pinchot, John Davy, Cyril G. Hop- 
kins, A. I. Root, and Luther Burbank, 


we feel that the title is distinctly mis- 


leading. All these men have played 
their part in agriculture, but they 
have not been men who have made 
their livings as farmers. Of the two 
New England men included, F. Loth- 
rop Ames, of North Easton, estab- 
lished himself as a masterly breeder 
of Guernsey cattle, but he, too, was a 
wealthy man with whom cattle raising 
was a hobby. 





SHRUBS FOR AMATEURS, by W. J. Bean; 
published in United States by Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons, New York City. Price $1.75. 

It is rather a pity that a satisfac- 
tory book of this character dealing 
with shrubs in America has not yet 
been written. The author of ‘‘Shrubs 
for Amateurs,’’ is the curator of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew, and 
therefore speaks with authority, so 
far as English conditions are con- 
cerned. He gives lists of shrubs for 
various purposes, describing the way 
to plant, prune and cultivate shrubs, 
and adds a very comprehensive list of 
the desirable kinds, with an adequate 
description in each case. Garden 


_ Makers in this country will find that 
_ the book contains no little material 
_ Which will help as well as interest 
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ERDMAN’S CANNAS 


Bronze Leaf: Nokomis, red; Statue of 
Liberty, red; Florida, red shaded to 
yellow; Susquehanna, salmon pink; 
Green ‘Leaf: Brilliant, bright mottled 
red; Apricot, apricot pink; Princeton, 
yellow: Distinction, orange: 8 cents 
each, $6. 00 per 100, $35.00 per 1000. 
C. W. F. ERDMAN 


Wake Virginia 








When Writing to Advertisers 
Kindly Mention 
HORTICULTURE 





PACHYSANDRA TERMINALIS 
(Japanese Spurge) 
Recognized by Landscape Architects 
as the One Best Plant for Ground- 
Cover use, either in Dense Shade 

under trees or anywhere. 
I am the greatest quantity grower 
of this and many other ground-cover 
plants in America and solicit your 
orders. Catalog upon request. 
HUGH B. BARCLAY 
Grower of Ground-Cover Plants 
Narberth, Pa. 











CHERRY HILL QUALITY FOR 1925 


Is better than ever. Our new catalog will fully describe our 
Choice Peonies, Iris, Phlox and Hardy Garden Perennials. 


Ornamental evergreens, shade trees, shrubs and vines, Rhododendrons, 
Kalmias and Azaleas. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 


WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 
Not open Sundays 








ENKIANTHUS CAMPANULATUS 
REDVEIN ENKIANTHUS 


Shrub 6 to rarely 15 feet with masses of bell-shaped 
flowers, yellowish or pale orange, veined darker red on 
pendulous stalks in May. One of the handsomest of 
ericaceous plants; foliage turning brilliant red in autumn. 


Each 10 100 
IN, ik cia acon rece a 75 6.75 60.00 
eee gee re 1.00 9.00 81.00 
ON 8 a Se ee: 1.50 13.50 120.00 
ES Specks aweuae cn 2.50 22.50 


Many rare plants of the Arnold Arboretum 


Catalogue of Hardy American Plants and Specimen Evergreens 


HARLAN P. KELSEY 


Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 


Salem, Mass. 














High Class Field Grown 


ROSES 


All the Best New and Standard Varieties 


W rite for Descriptive Catalogue with Cultural Directions 


THE ROSE FARM, INC. 


PURCHASE STREET 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
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COMING EVENTS 


New York, March 16-21.—Twelfth Annual 
International Flower Show conducted by the 
Horticultural Society of New York and the 
New York Florists’ Olub, in the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace. 

hiladelphia, Pa., March 17-20.—Flower 
Show conducted by the Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society and the Philadelphia Florists’ 
Club, at the Commercial Museum. 

Boston, March 26-29.—Spring Flower Show 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society at 
Horticultural Hall. 

Cleveland, Ohio, March 28-April 4.—First 
Annual Cleveland Flower Show, in the Public 
Auditorium. 

Boston, Mass., June 6-7.—Rhododendron, 
Azalea and Iris Exhibition of the Massachu- 
gotts Horticultural Society at Horticultural 

all. - 
Boston, Mass., June 20-21.—Peony Exhibi- 
tion of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, at Horticultural Hall. 

Boston, Mass., June 27-28.—Rose, Straw- 
berry and Sweet Pea Exhibition of the Mass- 
achusetts Horticultural Society, at Horticul- 
tural Hall. 

Rochester, N. Y., August 12-14.—Annual 
Convention and Exhibition of the American 
Gladiolus Society. 

Boston, Mass., August 22-23.—Gladiolus 
Exhibition of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, and the New England Gladiolus 
Society, at Horticultural Hall. 

Boston, August 29-30.—Exhibition of the 
Products of ildren’s Gardens, at Horticul- 
tural Hall. 

New York, June 12-14.—Peony Show of 
the Horticultural Society of New York, at the 
American Museum of Natural History. 

New York, Sept. 18-20.—Dahlia Show of 
the Horticultural Society of New York, at the 
American Museum of Natural History. 

New York, Nov. 5-8.—Chrysanthemum 
Show of the Horticultural Society of New 
York, in the American Museum of Natural 
History. 


The Glen Road Iris Gardens 
Make a specialty of American 
introductions. 

New Catalog in February 


Grace Sturtevant, Prop. 
Wellesley Farms Massachusetts 
Garden 


'BO LEN Tractor 


Does Seeding, Cultivating and Lawn Mow- {; 
ing with greater saving of time y 
andeffort, Attachments for dif- 
ferent jobs are instantly inter- 
changeable. Many ind ble, 
exclusive te Ag 2 ae the 

tented arc! e, con- 
trol, instant hitches, etc. A boy 
or girl will run it with delight, 























GILSON MFG. CO. 41F PARK ST. 
PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 























SITUATIONS WANTED 

Position desired by an experienced gardener, 
familiar with both greenhouse and outdoor 
material and capable of superintending a large 
estate. Best of references. E. P., Horticulture. 





Situation wanted as head gardener, prefer- 
ably near Boston, by a married man of long 
experience. M. R. D., Horticulture. 





Situation wanted on a suburban estate 
where a knowledge of poultry and fruit grow- 
ing would be useful. Could combine this work 
with the care of a garden. D. W., Horticulture. 





HELP WANTED 
Wanted—aAn assistant gardener for an es- 
tate on the North Shore. Preferably unmar- 
ried. Apply with a statement of age, experi- 
ence, etc., to Mrs. A. G., care of Horticulture. 





Wanted—A young, unmarried man who is 
experienced in the care of a vegetable garden 
and who will also look after poultry and a 


HORTICULTURE 
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“A Beautiful Lawn” 


How to secure one and keep it so 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER 
Trees, Hedges and Shrubs 
Pruning a Specialty 


JAMES HEGGIE 
78 Warwick Road West Newton 
Tel. West Newton 1723 











Kindly Mention 
HORTICULTURE 
When Writing to Advertisers 











Dahlia “Trentonian” 


“TRENTONIAN” 





The Great New 
Decorative Dahlia 


This wonderful flower was the 
cynosure of all eyes at the New 
York Dahlia Show, 1924; its tre- 
mendous size and striking color, 
were, to a large degree, responsible 
for securing for us the Gold Medal 
for best Trade Exhibit. 

Old gold, amber and bronze, 
blended to the shade of an “Indian’s 
skin’”—most uncommon! most fas- 
cifating! Such is the color of this 
magnificent Dahlia. 


Green Plants 


Ready now, each $7.50 


Our new catalog, leading authori- 
tative book on “The World’s Best 
Dahlias,” free on request. 


FISHER & MASSON 
(Dahlia Specialists) 
“Sanhican Gardens” 

(Box K) Trenton, N. J. 


GARDEN LECTURES 


Mrs. John Carroll Perkins 


Governing Board Seattle Garden Club; Mem- 
ber Massachusetts Horticultural Society; Fel- 
low Royal Horticultural Society, England. 


Lecture Subjects 


The Delightful Art of Garden-making. 
A survey of garden history. 

English Gardens. 

With lantern slides made by the late | + 

Reginald A. Malby, of London. 

Pioneers in Horticulture. 

Who’s Who in the Garden. 

A Garden versus the Backyard. 

Spring in the Garden. 

Bulbs for House and Garden. 

Practical suggestions, with lantern slides, 

for forcing bulbs. 

Gardens in Melody and Verse. 

Requiring musical illustrations to be pro- 

vided locally. 

Holland House in the Eighteenth Century. 
The garden of Holland House, London, is 
made the setting for that distinguished 
company for which it is famous. 

Mrs. Perkins is available for engagements 
during the spring of 1925. It is advisable to 
make arrangements for lecture dates as 
promptly as possible. She may be addressed 
at 1418 East 63d Street, Seattle, Washing- 
ton, until March 20; and after that date at 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Massachusetts. 


PRICES OF LECTURES 


The two lectures, ‘‘English Gardens,’’ and 











‘‘Bulbs for House and Garden,’’ illustrated 
with lantern slides, seventy-five dollars each, 
exclusive of lantern and operator. 
The other lectures are fifty dollars each. 
A reduction may be made where two or 
more lectures are given. 


When Writing to Advertisers 
Kindly Mention 
HORTICULTURE 








LILY OF THE VALLEY 


German-grown Valley from cold storage for house and greenhouse forcing. Can be 
forced the year round. A warm closet to start them into growth and then gradually 
inured to the light will give you this favorite and deliciously scented flower in three 
weeks’ time. Plant some each week and you can have a continual supply of lovely 
flowers, with little trouble and small expense. We will be glad to give directions for 
forcing them in the house. .The pips we sell carry large bells on long stems, quite 
superior to the small-flowered garden variety. A bundle of 25 pips costs $1.75; 50, $3; 
100, $5.50. We can also supply the variety ‘‘Metletz Revelation’’ for out-door planting, 
up to May first, at $10 per hundred. 

We have a constant supply of this charming flower for weddings etc., and can ship 
any reasonable distance by parcel post. Retail price $3.50 per bunch of 25; $12 per 
hundred. Order now for Easter. We supply Florists at market prices. 


NORTH SHORE FERNERIES CO. 
BEVERLY, MASS. 





cow. Mrs. A. G., care Horticulture. 
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TO MY FRIENDS AND CUSTOMERS :— 






I am glad to report that 1924 gave me a substantial increase of sales over any previous year. Being mindful 
of the fact that this result could not have been attained without your co-operation and help, I hereby extend to all 


my sincere appreciation and 


IRIS 
PHLOX 
PEONIES 


WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 


Very truly yours, 
GEO. N. SMITH. 




















b Sex favorite flower 
—the gladiolus— 
Both wholesale and retail lists are 
now ready — Write 
GEO. W. HUNTER 


Box 882 East Lansing, Mich. 






















direct from the famous English growers. 


$2.75; 100, $5. 


true from seed—300 seed, $1. 


clumps $3 per dozen. 
25, $1.50; 50, $2.75; 100, $5. 


Japanese Chrysanthemums. 
poses. 


DELPHINIUMS 
Kelway’s Exhibition Strain 


Seed from the finest named varieties. Awarded the highest prizes. 
Pkg. of 500 seed, $1. 
seedling Delphiniums from this famous strain, for May delivery, 25 for $1.50; 50, 
Will bloom first year; second year makes magnificent show. 

We also offer the variety ‘‘Rev. Lascelles’’—a very fine sort that comes practically 
Seedlings of this variety—25 for $2; 50, $3.50; 100, 
$6. Seedlings of the popular bright blue var. Belladonna—50 for $1.25; $2 per hun- 
dred. Field-grown clumps of Belladonna $3 per dozen. 


Kelway’s New Hybrid Lupins, in 8 varieties mixed. Seedlings for June delivery— 


The Kelway Asters—‘‘New Developments’’—an extra fine race, closely resembling 
Highly recommended for cut bloom and decorative pur- 
Seedlings in 8 varieties, mixed, 25, $1.50; 50, $2.75; 100, $5. 


Address 


NORTH SHORE FERNERIES CO. 
Beverly, Mass. 


Guaranteed 
Orders taken for 


English Hybrids, field-grown 








GLADIOLUS 
Pine stock, true to name. All bulbs 
13” and up 

100 

Alice Tiplady ......... $1.00 $7.00 
SUD weet vcs cceewed 2.00 
Mrs. Pendleton ......... 60 8.50 
WUD saeuvses beeeties 50 8.00 
Orange Glory .......... 1.00 7.00 


15,000 Niagara 
10,000 Mrs. Pendleton 


All sizes. Write for quotations, stat- 
ing size and quantities wanted. 


Send for price list on 55 varieties 
J. A. EDMAN 
163 Pleasant St., Orange, Mass. 


{ planting 
stock 





Dahlias for Delight 
Write for Catalogue 
Tubers only 
Quannapowitt Dahlia Gardens 
46 Lowell Street, Wakefield, Mass. 














‘‘BULBLETS 100% TRUE’’ 
Dozen 


100 
Dr. Bennett ....... $2.75 $22.00 
a Ria pen? aA + bry 
ant Nymph ...... p 
oe: 2'50 20.00 
Mr. W. H. Phipps .. 3.00 24.00 
Sulphur Frills .... 1.75 14.00 


Many other new varieties. Write for Price 


List and Free offer of Fern Kyle and Sulphur 


ills. 
ARTHUE A. ARENIUS 
59 Bliss Road - - 


Tigridias Pavonia Grandiflora 


These Beautiful Flowers are rather 
scarce. You do not see them in many 
rdens. Have harvested about the 
nest lot of these Bulbs I ever grew. 
Price 35 cts. per dozen, $2.00 per 100. 
Postage prepaid. 
JOS. A. EIBEL 


P. O. Box 268 Lancaster, Pa. 














SUPERIOR STRAIN progressive everbearing 
strawberres. Fruit three months from plant- 
ing until frost. Fresh dug plants $2, 100; 


$15, 1,000; 500 1,000 rates. Postpaid. 
OPTIMISTIC FAB, Camden, N. Y., Box 2. 








Longmeadow, Mass. 





The Acknowledged Best 
Bulbs GLADIOLI _ Bulblets 
Send for Price List 
RICHARD DIENER 

SCARLET WONDER 
A’G. 8S. Silver Medal Winner 1924 


B. HALSEY SPENCER 
97 Hopkins Pl., Longmeadow, Mass. 











HIGH CLASS HILLCREST 
FARMS ADS 
Schwaben ood wilbrink at very low 
Also many other varieties. 
Send for wholesale list at once. 
Guaranteed carefully rogued. 
CHESTER B. COLBURN 
Hillcrest Farms . 
R. F. D. 3. Lowell, Mass. 





THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 


INSECTICIDE 
bl white 
aan ak cake al en ee 
sucking insects. 
FUNGINE 


i % and other 
SS SD en 
VERMINE 
Fer cel worms, angle worms, rect lice, 
etc., working in the soil. 


Quart, $l; Gallon, $3 
Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 
Aphine Manufacturing Co. 
Madison, N 








OLD DEERFIELD 
Lawn & Shrub Fertilizer 
“5.5.5” 

LAW and NYE 
LANDSCAPE SERVICE 
Auburndale Massachusetts 








_lyper- Humu5 


Puts The Top In Top-Soil 





























a a 


GLADVISTA GARDENS 
GLADIOLI 
First and Second year young bulbs. 
150 of the highest rated new varie- 
ties at lowest prepaid prices. Send 
for price lists. 
F. C. HORNBERGER 
Hamburg, N. Y. 
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GLADIOLI— THE KING OF FLOWERS 


Plant them in quantity. 


You will be surprised to learn what 


beautiful varieties you may have at very modest prices. 
Why not drop us a line and let us suggest an assortment at 


prices that will please you. 


Descriptive price list for the asking. 


F. F. & F. O. SHEPARDSON 


- Mansfield, Mass. 








NEW GLADIOLI 


TMPOTHROE .2 6050s splendid new white 
Purple Perfection ....... pure purple 
Jacoba Van Beijeren ..... pure violet 
Veilchenblau ....... clear blue, extra 
Orange Queen ... Prim ... extra fine 
All rated XXXX at the Ontario Agri- 
cultural Collego Trial Plots. 


Photo and descriptive price list, 


on application 
J. E. CARTER 
Guelph, Ont., Canada 


DAHLIAS and GLADIOLI 
Bulbs and Plants of the Best Varieties 
Write for Catalog 
Nottingham Dahlia Gardens 
R. F. D. No. 2 Trenton, N. J. 


NEW ENGLAND 
QUALITY GLADIOLI 


Matthew Crawford (K) per doz. $5.00. 
Very showy creamy white. 

Dr. Van Fleet (K) per doz. $3.50. 
Delicate rose pink deeper at edges, 
throat softest canary yellow. 

Our descriptive list of over 100 new 
and rare introductions will be ready 
in February. Send for your copy now. 

Saunders Gardens Hybrid Delphinium, 
10 seeds 50 cents. Amount limited. 

SAUNDERS GARDENS 
Mansfield, Mass. 

B. M. Latham M. E. Latham 
Secy. N. E. G. 8. 

Member A. G. S. 




















THE GARDEN GLADIOLUS 


A selected list of named varieties 
that will give satisfaction; including 
our special list of $1.00 offers, and a 
short list of planting stock and 
bulblets. 

Full information sent to any ad- 


dress. 
THOMAS M. PROCTOR 
South Street - Wrentham, Mass. 


BIG DIVIDENDS 


On one cent invested in a_ postcard 
requesting our catalogue. Our triple 
price scale is something new and a 
money saver. Write today. 
JOHN E. SNELL 
Dirigo Gladiolus Gardens 
125 Concord St. Portland, Maine 


Wayside Floral Garden 


GLADIOLI DAHLIAS 
LILIES PERENNIALS 
IRIs PEONIES 
Mrs. Louise G. Hull 
Cheshire Conn. 




















New England Quality 
Gladioli are Unsurpassed 
for Bedding and Cutting 


All orders sent postpaid 
25 at hundred rate 


100 Assorted Primulinus ..... $1.75 
100 Assorted Standards ...... 1.75 
100 Evelyn Kirtland, pink ... 6.00 
100 Halley, early pink ....... 3.50 
100 Herada, mauve ......... 6.00 
100 Mrs. Pendleton, blotched . 

arses 6. bsd ocndis aud s Seototote 4.25 


Tell us your requirements and we 
will make up the assortment at a 
fair price. 


Send for our catalogue 


S. A. SWIFT 


Woburn Massachusetts 


Glad Greetings from New England 


I WILL GIVE 
four No. 1 bulbs of the beautiful and 
dainty Gladiolus Priscilla Alden, to 
anyone who will send me during March 
a check for $2.00 made payable to the 
AmeERIcAN GtapioLtus Society, for a 
new membership in said, society. The 
Monthly Bulletins of the A. G. S. are 
worth much more than $2.00. 
WM. EDWIN CLARK 
Sunnymede Gardens, Sharon, Mass. 
My 1925 list of 100 “Best” or ‘Fa- 
vorite Glads contains the Scores or 
Ratings as given in the recent Sym- 
posium of the American Gladiolus 
Society. Retail List on application. 
Wholesale List to Dealers. 


Gladiolus Seedlings 


I am offering this year for the first 
time blooming size bulbs of seedling 
Gladioli that have not yet bloomed. 
These bulbs were grown from hand 
crossed seed from the finest named 
varieties, and some of my finest un- 
named varieties. The bulblets of these 
have all been destroyed, so that any 
extra choice varieties you may get 
from planting this stock will be the 
only ones in existence. Grow some of 
these bulbs and get some new varieties 
ALL YOUR OWN. 75c per dozen; 
$5.00 per 100. Stock of glad. ALMA 
GLUCK is going fast. See advt. in 
last number of ‘‘Horticulture.’’ 


L. MERTON GAGE 
Sunnyside Gladiolus Gardens 
Natick, Mass. 




















MAINE GROWN DAHLIAS 


Giant California exhibition Dahlias 
grown on the Maine seacoast, where 
the climate is ideal for. growing 
healthy, prolific blooming Dahlias. All 
stock grown from field grown tubers. 
My prices for tubers are reasonable. 
If you would know Dahlias at their 
best send for catalog. 
LOMBARD’S DAHLIA GARDENS 

Portland Road Saco, Maine 


California Grown 


DAHLIA SEED 


Harvested from only the best varieties 
in existence. They are scientifically 
grown, gathered and cured. Several 
of my customers are so pleased with 
the results they get from the seed 
bought of me that they will discontinue 
the growing of named dahlias. With 
each packet comes full instructions how 
to sow the seed and grow the seedlings. 


50 seeds - - $3.00 net 
100 seeds - - $5.00 net 
ALEX WALDIE 
415 West Main St., Santa Paula, Calif. 


E. PARKER HAWES 
Gladioli 


Planting Stock and Bulblets 
available in many varieties 


66 Bradfield Ave., Roslindale, Mass. 








UPHAM’S CORNER DAHLIA 
GARDENS 


A. E. Thatcher, Dahlia Specialist 


17 Hamlet St., Dorchester, Mass. 
Write for Catalogue 























Hebron Heights Garden Gladioli 
Bulbs That Bloom 
Mary Pickford, the finest Creamy 
White, 1 in. up, 50c per doz.; 100 
Bulbs, 1 in. up, Mixed, all shades, 
$1.25 postpaid. Send for my list of 
100 varieties free. Planting Stock 
and Bulblets at Moderate Prices. 
FRANK FRENIER 


Hebronville, Mass. 











A Postal Will Bring You 


CDLY 





1925 Catalogue of Dahlias 
and Gladioli 
Azro M. Dows, - Lowell, Mass. 


NORTH RIVER FARMS 
Gladiolus Bulbs 


Comprise the world’s best varieties. 
Our New Illustrated and Descriptive 
Catalogue now ready for distribution. 
Send us your name and address and 8 
copy will be mailed to you. 


North River Farms, Marshfield, Mass. 

















THE MASSASOIT GARDENS 
North Attleborough, Mass. 


offer choice Gladiolus Bulbs at bottom 
prices, including Fern Kyle, Mme. 
Mounet-Sully, Byron L. Smith, Diana, 
Eros, Jenny Lind, Beaconflame, Maine, 
Purple Glory, and many of the very 
choice and new bulbs also standard. 
Price list for the asking. 
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Reliable Florists PENN THE FLORIST Nursery Stock Equal to 
Flowers Telegraphed Anywhere 
124 TREMONT STREET the Best 
BOSTON, MASS. BOSTON, MASS. “Trees Are Friends” 
TEL. BEACH 3210 
THOS. F. GALVIN, Jr. 


226 Devonshire Street 











BOSTON 
MASS. 





EY 
HOUGHTON GORNEY 


SiR, cg Se 


nk a Ee 


UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 




















BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For all this 
Florist District 








W orcester’s 
Shop 
of 
Quality and 
Service 








Randall’s Flower Shop 


22 Pearl Street 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Tel. Park 


**Cable address: Ran , Worcester.’’ 








David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 
of the country to 


NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 


2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 








NEW YORK, N. Y 


329 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 

Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 














BOSTON, MASS. 


HOFFMAN 


59-61 Massachusetts Ave. 
(In the heart of Back Bay) 


The Choicest Fruits and 


Flowers 











Corbone 


FLORIST 


Importer of Italian Arts and 
Antiques 


392 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 


B. B. 8393 





JOHN J. O’BRIEN 


67 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 


Flowers Telegraphed Anywhere 














SAMUEL MURRAY 


FLORIST 
1017 Grand Avenue 


Kansas City, Mo. 

















NURSERY HELP: We have positions open 
from time to time for office, salesmen, pack- 
ing-house, perennial, field ‘and propagating 
help. Any applicant should state particulars, 
previous experience, training, references, etc. 


NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 





Naperville, Illinois 
Pints $.75 


PURE HONEY qantas 


HILL APIARY, Sum- Galle 
og § Brookline, Telephone ms 6.00 
Regent 4971. Postpaid 








HOTBED “a5 
Standard hotbed sash, 8 ft. wide, 
6 ft. long, made in four atylen we — 
three, four or five rows = 
ved or made for vines to o pay tnt 34 
1.75 ea.; 25 or more sash 
A.M cnet 6x8, bor of 89 10x12 ‘ 
x14 a per box of 50 square 
feet; five boxes at $2.4 A, boxes at 
$2.40. ©. N. Robinson rh Bro., Dept. 











Catalog on request 





LITTLEFIELD-WYMAN 
NURSERIES 
423 Adams St., No. Abington, Mass. 








The 
GARDEN NURSERIES 
A. E. Wohlert, Owner 
Japanese Roseflowering Cherries 


Montgomery Ave. Narberth, Pa. 











Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens 
and Roses 


Send us your list 
THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. 
Yalesville, Conn. 











Another Florist 
Tells a Story 


‘*Send me five more bales of Imported 
Peat Moss or Torf Mull, as I do not want 
to be without it. Your mull is of the 
best quality, the same as I have used in 
European countries, where horticulturists 


cannot do without it.’’ 
WERNER LIEB, 


Jan. 17, 1924 New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Pelhamdale Ave. 


IMPORTED GRANULATED 


EAT MOSS 


TORF MULL 


is virgin soil humus, thoroughly ster- 
ilized. Its use is the quickest, most 
satisfactory way of adding humus to 
the soil. It is a nitrogen forming 
material, retentive. of moisture and 
chemical fertilizers in which plant 
roots flourish. It aids aeration and 
greatly increases beneficial soil bac- 
teria. An excellent medium for root- 
ing cuttings, for seed beds, plunging 
pot plants and many other purposes. 
A bale will cover 240 square feet, one 


inch deep. Write for sample, circular - 
This trademark and price. 


&y 
cS & Atkins & Durbrow, Inc. 
ry, fe 157P Water Street 


on each New York City 


genuine bale 
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While the Snow Flies and the Garden Sleeps 
Its Winter Sleep, Plan Its Spring 
Reawakening 


Have your stock selected, ordered and reserved for de- 
livery at the earliest feasible planting date in April or 
May—and best of all—at our low reasonable prices. 


DIRECT FROM PLANT FACTORY TO YOU 


Some Suggestions 

1. SPLENDID HARDY PERENNIALS of all sorts, includ- 
ing hardy chrysanthemums, hardy pinks, canterbury bells, aquile- 
gias, delphiniums, foxgloves, iris, oriental poppies, gaillardias, 
coreopsis, veronicas, and all other perennials. Any dozen $1.00; 
any 75 for $5.00; any 160 for $10.00. 

2. PEONIES in 20 best sorts; fine large roots of 3 to 5 eyes 
each; 75c each, $6.00 per dozen. 

3. STRONG, HARDY HYBRID TEA ROSE-BUSHES, 
3 years old. All the best sorts, such as Ophelia, Columbia, 
America, Russell MacArthur, Frau Drushki and 50 others. Any 
one 75c; any 12 for $6.00; any 100 for $45.00. 

4. SELECT DAHLIA NOVELTIES, best new varieties in 
singles, cactus, show and decorative sorts, $1.50 per dozen; 
$12.00 per 100. 

5. GOLD MEDAL GLADIOLI COLLECTION, comprising 
the best new CUT FLOWER sets, in all colors; $4.00 per 100 
for good, large bulbs; $35.00 per 1,000. 

6. LARGE BEDDING CANNAS AND GERANIUMS, in 
all colors, $1.50 per dozen; $12.00 per 100. 

7. PRIVET HEDGE, $1.50 dozen; BARBERRY HEDGE, 
$3.00 per dozen. LAWN SHRUBS of all kinds, strong, 4 to 5 
years, $1.00 each. 

8. SHADE TREES—Maple, ash, oak, poplar, etc., strong, 
4 years, $2.00 each. FRUIT TREES, all kinds, $1.50 each. 


Special Offer 
For all advance orders placed at once for spring delivery 
you may deduct 10 per cent cash discount 


Order today and save 10 per cent 


HARLOWARDEN GARDENS 
Greenport, L. I., N. Y. 
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Philadelphus Virginal 


New Hybrid Mock Orange 


Philadelphus Virginal is a new hardy 
Mock Orange with large, very fragrant 
flowers borne in large clusters. 


You will want several plants of this 
beautiful new Mock Orange to plant about 
your grounds. Order them now. Re- 


member that there has been and is now 


only a limited stock of these plants avail- 
able. 


Price: 2 ft. plants, $1.25 each 
Send for Handbook and Price List. 


THE BAY STATE 
NURSERIES 


























Cedar 
Hill Nursery 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 


PEONIES 
IRISES 
LILACS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER ALBERT LAHODNY 


Owner Manager 
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W. H. WYMAN & SON 


NORTH ABINGTON, 


Telephone Rockland 26 


MASS. 
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New England Grown Glads 
The Best in the World 


MRS. FREDERICK C. PETERS IS 


One of the most talked of Glads in this country. 
One of the best and most profitable Glads to grow. 
RANKS 91.5% in the A.G.S, Symposium. 


REASONABLE PRICE. PROLIFIC GROWER 
BEAUTIFUL FLOWER on PERFECT STALK. In 
DEMAND as a cut flower. 


Also 
Sunnymede Mrs. William E. Clark 
Dr. R. T. Jackson Primadonna 
Robinhood Ethelyn 
Crusader Sophie Fischer 
Mary Stephen Henry C. Goehl 
Fortuna Mrs. M. J. Killion 
John Alden Priscilla Alden 
Gold Elsie Bridesmaid 
Scarlet Gem Lady Grey 
Twin Fires Miss T-Rose 


Send for 1925 list of 100 BEST or FAVORITE 
GLADS. Wholesale List to Dealers. 


WM. EDWIN CLARK 


Sharon, Mass. 





Sunnymede Gardens 














Fosess. 
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BRECK'S 





85 State Street, Boston 


For Forcing in the Dwelling House 
LILY OF THE VALLEY 
We are at all times prepared to 
supply cold storage pips, fancy 
bulb bowls, earthenware pots 
and specially prepared bulb 
fibre. 

Telephone your orders to us at 

Congress 8220 
Send for Catalog 








STAR BRAND ROSES 


“American Pillar’’ and nearly 
every other good hardy climber 
Send for our list 
The 
CONARD-PYLE | y& | WEST GROVE 
COMPANY PENNA. 
Robert Pyle, Pres. Ant. Wintzer, Vice-Pres. 








CALIFORNIA 
DELPHINIUMS 


The “V. H.” strain stands rigid 
tests. Awards by P. P. I. E. (gar- 
den and cut flower); Calif. State 
Floral Soc.; Michel Medal; Pac. 
Coast Hort. Soc. (1923); and 
others. Trade pkt. (500 seeds) 
50c; trial pkt. 25c; or named, 
types, or color selections to order, 
direct from originator. 


Vanderbilt Hybrids 
230 Bay View St., San Rafael, Cal. 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 











When Writing to Advertisers 
Kindly Mention 
HORTICULTURE 











in WA 
; a) = ras 
— Dignified, Exclusive Pro- 
Dy fession not overrun with 
i “competitors. Crowded 
° with opportunity for money- 


, making and big fees. $5,000 to 
~ $10,000 incomes attained by experts. 
Easy to master under our correspond- 
ence methods. Credentials awarded. We assist 
Students and graduates in getting started and 
eloping their businesses. Established 1916. 
Tite for information; it will open your eyes. 
it today! 


American Landscape School, 74-FA, Newark, N.Y. 
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Choice 
Hardy Roses 


Eastern Field Grown 
Stock 


Over 150 varieties in all types, 
no finer stock obtainable. Thou- 
sands were sold last fall and I 
have a splendid lot for spring 
delivery. 

GLADIOLI in 250 varieties, 
Montbretias, Delphiniums, Lil- 
iums and_ other 
plants for the garden. 


interesting 


Price lists free on application 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Horticultural Specialist 
Front and Federal Streets 


Weymouth . - . Mass, 











GERANIUMS 


Nutts and whites, out of sand, 24c; in 23 
in. pots, 5c. Ricard. Poitevine and Viaud 
out of sand, 8c; in 24 in. pots, 6c. Wm. B. 
Dasha, 149 North St., North Weymouth, Mass. 





HARDY PLANTS FOR FALL BLOOM 


Anemone Windflower, white and pink, 
30c ea., $3 doz. 
25c ea., $2.50 doz. 
S. J. Wright, purple, 
35c ea., $3.50 doz. 
Aster Starwort, St. Egwin, rosy-pink. 
25c ea., $2.50 doz. 
Aster Starwort, Climax, light lavender. 


Artemisia Mugwort, white, 
Aster Starwort, Mrs. 


25c ea., $2.50 doz. | 
25c ea., $2.50 doz. 


Campanula Harebell, blue, 
Calimeris Starwort, Daisy-like, lavender, 

30c ea., $3 doz. 
Caryopteris Blue Spirea, 30c ea., $3 doz. 
Eupatorium Mist Flower, blue. 


25c es., $2.50 doz. | 


Helenium Sneezewort, brown-yellow, 


30c ea., $3 doz. | 
Lythrum Loose-strife, rose, 25c ea., $2.50 doz. | 
Plumbago Leadwort, blue, 25c ea., $2.50 doz. 


Platyc 
Scabiosa Blue Bonnet, blue, 
Veronica Speedwell, blue-white. 


on Balloon Flower, blue-white. 


25c ea., $2.50 doz. 
These are a few of the kinds I can supply | 
from a limited stock. No catalogue this spring, | 


but write me for other varieties and prices. 
Robert A. Giblin, Nurseryman, 
Spring Valley, N. Y. 
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TOREE 
Garden Book 


s'  poaaied so pleasant on an in- 
door evening as planning a 
garden? Write now for your 
copy of Dreer’s 1925 Garden Book 
and read its instructive cultural 
articles. 

This book offers the best Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds, Lawn Grass, 
Roses, Hardy Perennials, Dahlias, 
etc. 






A copy mailed free if you 
mention this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Roderick M. Crocket 
Novelties in 
SEEDS—BuLBsS—PLANTS 


CRANFORD New Jersey 








FISKE SEED CO. 
13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 


SEEDS FERTILIZERS BULBS 
Send for Catalogue 











80c ea., $3 doz. | 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 So. Market Street 
BOSTON, - ee 














Silver Medal Collection of Astilbes 
Astilbe Arendsi 
12 plants in 12 varieties ready to ship and prepaid 
Six Dollars 


Ceres, Giinther, Krimhilde, Rose Pearl, Salmon Queen, Valkyre, 
Vesta, Venus, Juno, Princess Alexander, Peach Blossom, Compacta 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES 


South Braintree, Mass. 





Please mention that this is offer No. 1. 
appear in later issues 


Other special offers will 
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PLEASE USE THIS | Price Cut in Half ~~ 
SUBSCRIPTION BLANK | F x 
|| Bailey’s Cyclopedia of 


(1f you want an uncut copy of this number to file, | 


we will gladly send it on application. ) Horticulture 





























irs 6 wads Ginnie d oni poesse sa tedaaw ees Now only $20.00 
EOE eee ee ee Se eee A New Edition in Thece Velomes 
NE hi Siac tiniscaces bees tte eeeee All the original material but on 


thinner paper 








ee ee nee ee ee 

The greatest reference books relating 

Amount Enclosed .............+06- to horticulture and all branches of gar- 
den work ever produced in America. jf 

(One year $1.00, two years $1.50) Just Off the Press 
H ti It Cash with order’ | 
HORTICULTURE 
ee ae eee 300 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 

BOSTON, MASS. BOSTON, MASS. | 



































WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME 


OME 





NEW AND RARE PLANTS 


Two of the Finest Hardy Plant Novelties 
of the Year 
PHLOX, “Enchantress.” This fine new variety 


originated at our Nurseries from a collection of 
seedlings. The plant is of vigorous habit with some- 
what glossy, dark green foliage, producing huge 
heads of showy flowers, bright salmon-pink in color, 
with a deep red eye. The blooms resemble P. Eliza- 
beth Campbell, though more brilliant, but the plant 
is much stronger in growth. 35 cts. each; $3.00 
per doz. 


HOLLYHOCK, “Sensation.” A charming new 
variety with monstrous flowers, uniformly double, of 
clear silvery salmon-pink, a shade quite distinct from 
any other Hollyhock. This plant has-never failed 
| to excite the interest and admiration of visitors to 
| our Nurseries. 40 cts. each; $4.00 per doz. 
Many other New and Rare Plants offered in our 










































ITS RECORD SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 


That saves us a lot of talking about 


WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


If you are having any trouble keeping your plants 
clean, try WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY 
1 gallon $3.00 1 5-gallon can $10.00 


For Sale by All Dealers 
CindreaMign. 
= SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 
WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME WHY BUGS LEAVE HOM 


New Garden Annual, a copy of which will be mailed 
| free, upon request. 


_R. & J. Farquhar Company 
6 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 


HY BUGS LEAVE HOME WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME 


AWOH AZAVAT SONA AHM AWOH AAVAT sona AHM 








| 
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has been in existence ninety-six years and occupies a fully equipped building (Horti- 
cultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington Avenue and Massachusetts Avenue, in 
the heart of Boston. 


This building contains the most complete horticultural library in the United 
States. The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. Members may 
borrow books by showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail 
by writing to the Secretary, who invites correspondence in regard to the Library. 

The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the United 
States and other countries. 


Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the reading 
room. 

A member may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture published in 
this country or may obtain information about those published abroad, by making 
application to the Secretary. 

All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which give them 
entrance to all flower shows held in the building. Every member receives without 
additional charge every issue of HORTICULTURE, published twice a month and deal- 
ing with ali phases of gardening. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold 
Arboretum, and may be depended upon for the latest information about novelties 
and important introductions. 

Any person, properly endorsed, may become a member of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society by applying to the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass., and by paying the modest fee of two dollars a year or fifty dollars for a 











life membership. 








Massachusetts Horticultural Society 

















Horticultural Society 
of New York, Inc. 


The Board of Directors of the Horticultural 
Society of New York cordially invite you to 


become a member of the Society and desire to . 


enumerate some of the activities and privileges 
which they feel justify the hope of placing your 
name on our membership list: 

Summer shows, entirely free to the public, in- 
volving a premium list of big proportions. 

Lecture course by eminent men in the field of 
horticulture, also free to the public, and held in 
the American Museum of Natural History of 
which we are one of the affiliated societies. 

Pilgrimages to the estates of some of our em- 
inent members for study and inspiration. 

A season ticket to the International Flower 
Show at Grand Central Palace, New York, each 
March. 

The right to the receipt of HorTICULTURE 
semi-monthly. 

The use of papers compiled and filed in the 
office on all horticultural subjects, lecturers, gar- 
den club organization, lore and needs. 

The right to notification of all activities of 
the Society. 


Offices and Library 
598 Madison Ave., New York City 




















The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society 


1600 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


President 
Mr. JAMEs Boyp 


Vice-Presidents 
Mr. C. HARTMAN KuHwn, Mr. C. F. C. Stout 


Treasurer Secretary 
Mr. S. S. PENNOCK Mr. Davp Rust 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society is the oldest 
society in America devoted to the interests of Horti- 
culture, having been organized in 1827. 

The Society’s new rooms are located at 1600 Walnut 
Street, in the heart of Philadelphia, and are open daily 
to members and their friends, except on Sundays and 
holidays. 

The Library has been brought up to date and con- 
tains all the leading horticultural books and magazines, 
as well as the catalogues of practically every important 
seedsman and nurseryman in Europe and America. 

The Council Room is available for the use of any 
horticultural organization having an officer who is a 
member of the Society. 

Illustrated lectures on Horticulture are given during 
the winter and frequent exhibitions of fruits, plants, 
vegetables, etc., are held throughout the year. 


All the privileges of this Society are included in the 


membership of Three Dollars a year. 
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Visit ae bly : Ask for 
Nursery i See Catalog 


ROSES—Spring Planting 


An illustrated complete list of Roses is now ready to mail. Many roses are beautifully portrayed 
in color, among them are new and unusually attractive varieties. “This list of Roses is the most complete 
and unique ever published. We have several hundred thousand rose plants ready to ship. Your choice 
can be made from this list. 


Hardy Herbaceous Plants 
A catalog of Old-fashioned Flowers, Hardy Chrysanthemums, Delphiniums, Trollius, Astilbes, 
New Anchusas, Japanese Anemones, New Heucheras, Phlox, Hardy Asters, Rock Garden Plants in 
large variety. Beautifully illustrated in color and black. There is an alphabetical table, indicating 
Flowering Period, Height and Color. 
Rhododendrons, Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs and Vines 
An illustrated catalog of Nursery stock such as Evergreens, Evergreen Azaleas, Evergreen Shrubs, 
Deciduous Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Hedge Plants, Hardy Vines, Fruits and House Plants. 
Potgrown Plants and Vines 
We have a pamphlet of potgrown Vines‘and Climbers for every home and garden. 


Hardy Evergreen Azaleas 
We grow a very complete collection of these attractive garden decorative plants. They should be 
used freely in groups with or without other broad leaved Evergreens. ‘They are most attractive for 
Rock Gardens. They are listed and described in our Evergreen Catalog. 
Specimen Trees 
We have many in large variety. Shall be pleased to give list on application. 


Lilacs 
We have a special pamphlet of Lilacs, which we shall be pleased to mail to anyone interested. 


Heart Cypress Tubs 
We take pleasure in directing the attention of our patrons to our Plant Tub Manufacturing 
Department. These are described in our Special Tub Pamphlet. In addition to Plant Tubs we man- 
ufacture Window Boxes and all kinds of Garden Furniture and Wooden Accessories. Our wooden 
work represents the highest perfection of wood workers’ art. Estimates furnished for special work. 








In your request for Catalog, it is important to state definitely what you intend to plant. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS Rutherford, New Jersey 
Nurserymen and Florists 
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